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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 


AMUSEMENTS IN LONDON, 
Tro Mak s ** Anecdotes of t Vianner 
and Castoms of Loadon during the Eighteenth 
Century.” 

Concenrs of voeal and instru- 


mental music were held as at pre- 
sent at the commencement of the 
century, and patronised by ladies of 
distinction. 

* The great rooms” in York-build- 
ings were used for this purpose ; and 
benefits were appointed for Mrs. Hud- 
son and Mr. Williams ,March 20,1700, 

A concerto was held at the theatre 
ia Dorset-gardens, April 24, 1700, 
with a most curious accompaniment, 
in order to amuse the auditors opti- 
cally as well as auricularly. Joseph 
Thomas, master of the noble science 
of defence, had challenzed or been 
challenged by a Mr. Jones, who came 
from North Wales, in order to decide 
whose skill was superior ; after a trial 
before many ofthe nobility and gentry 
the palm wasassigned to Mr. Jones. 

While the superior ranks were 
thus employing their leisure hours, 
the canaille had their amusements, 
perhaps not quite so refined, 
equally palatable to them. The fol- 
lowing advertisement will explain 
one description of those, probably 


but | 


entirely forgotten by the oldest inha- | 


aoe 
te 


bitant now living: April 
* In Brookfield market-place, at the 


1700. 


east corner of Hyde-park, is a fair | 
to be kept for the space of sixteen | 


days, beginning the Istof May. The 


first three days for live cattle and | 


leather, with the same entertainments 
asat Burtholomew-fair; where there 
are shops to be let ready built forall 
manner of tradesmen that usually 
keep fairs; and so to continue yearly 
at the same time and place.” 

The present Tunbridge-Wells, or 
Islington Spa, was in full favour 
with the public, and opened for the 
summer on the Sth of May. The 
proprietors admitted dancers during 


the whole of the day on Mondays | 


and Thursdays, provided they did 
hot appearin masks, for whom music 
was provided. Tn this instanee, it 
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may be worthy of remark, we have 
no parallel at present; and, happily, 
none for the Bear-garden at Hockley 
in the Hole, where the infamous part 
of the community were entertained 
with battles between eminent pro- 
fessors of the art of fencing, and 
sometimes with five pair of young 
men exhibiting together proofs of 
skilland strength. ‘* At his Majesty's 
Bear-garden in Hockley in the Hole: 
atrial of skill to be performed to- 
morrow, being the 10thinstant (July 
1700), at three in the afternoon, be- 
tween John Bowler, of the city of 
Norwich, and champion of Norfolk, 
master of the noble scicnce of de- 
fence, and Will of the West, from 
the city of Salisbury, master of the 
said science of defence.” 

The trumpet, always a favourite 
instrument with the public, was then 
used only hy persons licensed by the 
Serjeant Trumpeter, who received, 
upon conviction, one shilling per 
dav from those who performed with- 
out a license, which William Shore, 
serjeant, assured the public should 
be given to the poor, as the fines had 
been by his father, whom he suc- 
ceeded in the office. These instru- 
ments are now used by persons who 
wish to attract notice at puppet- 
shews, Bartholomew-fair, &c.; the 
amusements peculiar to whieh can 
only be caught by an attentive exa- 
mination of the periodical publica- 
tions of the day. An article in one 
of those, dated August 6, £700, men- 
tions: ** The lessees of West-Smith- 
field having on Friday last repre- 
sented to a Court of Aldermen at 
Guildhall, that it would be highly 
injurious to them to have the erec- 
tion of all booths there totally pro- 
hibited, the Right Honourable Lord 
Mayor and the Court of Aldermen 
have, on consideration of the pre- 
mises, granted licence to erect some 
booths during the time of Bartholo- 
mew-fair now approaching; but none 
are permitted for Music booths, or 
any that may be the means to pro- 
mote devauchery.”) On the 23d of 
the same month, the Lord Mayor 
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went on horseback to proclaim the 
fair, when he ordered two booths 
erected for the performance of music 
to be taken down immediately. 


Amongstthe variety ofamusements | 


with which London has abounded, 
public exhibitions may be fairly in- 
cluded. 
the century appears to have been 


The first upon record within | 


certain models representing William | 
the Third's palaces at Loo, Keswick, | 
and Hunslaerdike : those were shown | 


in 1701 from ten in the morning till 
one, and from two till eight at night, 
“at the White Head, near Pall- 
Mall, facing the Haymarket, within 
three doors.of the glass lamps.” The 
proprietors elegantly observe, in 
their advertisement, that they were 
“brought over lately by outlandish 
men;” and that, “to render those 
diversions altogether more delightful 
and acceptable, there will be a col- 
lection of several curiosities to be 
sold and rafiled for at the opening, 
and likewise every Monday and Fri- 
day following, those days being ap- 
pointed the public rafilng-days, be- 
sides @ great variety of rarities: and 
to entertain the nobility and gentry 
(who, the undertakers hope, will 
countenance 
of their company) there shall be on 
Wednesday the 14th instant(Jan.)a 


concert of music by the best per- | 


formers ; and if all these diversions 


them with the honour | 


please such for whom they are in- | 


tended, there shall be from time to 
time great additions made,” 

However pleasing and moral the 
Stage may be at present, we are in 
great measure indebted to our an- 
cestors for the improvements which 
have taken place. 
Charles If. the licenee permitted to 
dramatic authors was indecent and 
infamous in the extreme, and the 
profane and immoral expressions 
inserted in many plays really ren- 
dered the use of masks necessary 
for those ladies who posséssed the 
least delicacy of sentiment. 

[a 1701-2 another and effectual 
effort was made to reform this evil, 
hy a prosecution instituted in the 
Court of King’s-bench, and tried be- 
fore Lord Chief Justice Holt. The 
jury on this occasion, found the 
players of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields play- 
house guilty of uttering impious, 
lewd, and immoral expressions. 


In the reign of | 





Origin and Progress of Amusements in London, 


In April, 1702, an advertisement 
appeared in the papers, inviting the 
public to see the skeleton of a whale 
then lately caught in the Thames, 
which the proprietors. had carefully 
scraped and put together in the field 
near King-street, Bloomsbury. They 
asserted that one bone of his head 
weighed 40 cwt. The price of ad- 
mission was three-penee. 

This stupendous exhibition accom. 
panied another of the model of Am- 
sterdam, which almost vied with it 
in size: the length was between 
twenty and thirty feet, the breadth 
twenty; and the artist, or artists, 
were occupicd twelve years in com- 
pleting it. The place of exhibition 
was Bell-yard, Fleet-street. 

The following quotation from the 
first number of the Secret Mercury, 
published September 9, 1702, gives 
a better idea of one of the Drolls or 
Interludes of the day than any I have 
previously met with :—‘* Wednes- 
day, September 2, having padlocked 
my pockets, and trimmed myself with 
Hiudibras from head to foot, I set out 
about six for Bartholomew-fair; and. 
having thrown away substantial silver 
for visionary theatrical entertain- 
ment, [ made myself ready for the 
farce; but I had scarce composed 
myself when bolts me into the Pita 
bully beau,” &c. &e.  ** The curtain 
drew, and discovered a nation of 
beanish machines; their motions 
were so starched, that I began to 
question whether I had mistaken 
myself, and Dogget’s booth for a 
puppet-shew. As I was debating 
the matter, they advanced towards 
the front of the stage, and making a 
halt began a singing so miserably, 
that I was forced to tune my own 
whistle in romance ere my brains 
were set straight again. All the 
secret I cowld for my life discover in 
the whole grotesque was the consist- 
ency or drift of the piece, which I 
could never demonstrate to this 
hour, At last all the childish parade 
shrunk off the stage by matter and 
motion, and enter a hobletehoy of a 
dance, and Dogget in old women’s 
petticoats and red waistcoat, as like 
Progue Cock as ever man saw; it 
would have made a stoic split his 
lungs, if he had seen the temporary 
harlot sing and weep both at once ; 
a true emblem cf a woman's tears. 
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‘When these Christmas carols were 
over, enter a wooden horse; now I 
concluded we should have the ballad 
of Troy-town, but I was disappoint- 
ed inthe scene, for a dancing-master 
comes in, begins a complimenting 





Origin dud Progress of 


the horse, and fetching me three or | 


four run-bars with his arms (as if he 


would have mortilied the ox at one 


blow), takes a frolic upon the back | 


of .it, and translates himself into 


cavalry at one bound: all I could | 


clap was the patience of the beast. 
However, having played upon him 
about half a quarter, the conqueror 
was pursued with such a clangor 
from the crusted clutches of the mob 
inthe sixpenny place, that for five mi- 
nutes together I was tossed on this 


dilemma, that either a man had not | 


five senses, or I was noman. The 
stage was now overrun With nothing 
but Merry Andrews aud Pickle-her- 
rings. This mountebank scene was 


removed at last, and I was full of 


expectation the successor would be 
pills, pots of balsam, and orvietan; 
but, alas, they were but half empi- 
rics, and therefore exreunt omnes.” 
Hitherto we have had to notice 


amusements which involved the per- | 


formers in little corporeal injury, 
unless from accidents, or sudden 
quarrels. Y shall now introduce an 
enterainment, the very best of which 
consisted in a greatnumber of broken 
pates. “ At the White 


| and the admission 6d. 


Horse at | 


Bristol Causeway (now denominated | 
| Flect-street, in the great room, is to 


Brixton) iv Surrey, three miles from 
London in the road to Croydon, will 
be a hat played for at cudgels, on 
the 23d of April, 1703; the Country 
against the Londoners. He that 
breaks most heads to have the hat ; 
he that plays puts in sixpence.” 
Smock-races were run at this elegant 


. ' 
place of resort ‘“* by young women | 


Amusemenis in London. 


den, at Hockley in the Hole. Chris- 
topher Preston, keeper of the garden, 
had taught his bears every thing but 
forgiveness of injuries; and this he 
experienced, at an unguarded mo- 
ment,by an attack from one,who not 
only killed, but almost devoured 
him before his fricnds were aware of 
the fact. 

The room in Spring-garden now 
used as a Toy-shop, ani for various 
exhibitions, was a masquerade-room 
in 1711, which amusement was af- 
forded for half a guinea per ticket, 
and a concert incladed. No person 
admitted unmasked or armed. 

St. George’s-fields abounded with 
gardens, where the lower classes 
met to drink and smoke tobacco; 
but those were not their only amuse- 
ments. Mr. Shanks, near Lambeth- 
marsh, contrived to assemble his 
customers in 1711 with a grinning 
match. The prize was a gold-laced 
hat, and the competitors were exe 
hilarated by ‘music and dancing: 
the hour of exhibition twelve at noon, 
Atsix o’clock 
the same. And every evening ano- 
ther portion of the same class were 
delighted with contortions of a dif- 
ferent description, which had how- 
ever the sanction of antiquity; pos- 
ture masters are represented in the 
illuminations of very ancient MSS. 
and in attitudes described in the 
following advertisement:—** At the 
Duke of Marlborough’s-head, in 


be seen the famous Posture-master 
of Europe, who far exceeds the de- 


| ceased posture-masters, Clarke and 


Higgins. We extends his body into 


! all deformed shapes, makes his hip 


and shoulder-bones meet together, 


' lays his head upon the ground, and 


and maids,” to the utter disgrace of | 


the neighbouring magistracy. 

Firing atiarks formed part of the 
amusement of a certain class of peo- 
ple in 1709; aud prizes were offered 
of various descriptions, particular! 
one at Islington of a pair of doe-skin 
breeches worth three pounds. The 
terms for the privilege of firing were 
& subscription of one shilling each 
by sixty men. 

A most tragical occurrence hap- 
pened in September 1709, at that 
polite place of resort the Boar-gar- 


turns his body round twice or thrice 
without stirring his head from the 
place; stands upen one leg, and 
extends the other in a perpendicular 
line half a yard above his head, and 
extends his body from a table with 
his head a foot below his heels, hav- 
ing nothing to balance his body but 
his fect; with several other postures 
too tedious to mention.” 

The prognostic relating to the 
Bear-garden in a preceding para- 
graph, seems to have been realized 
in June 1722 by the following extract 
fromthe LondonJournal; * Boxing in 
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The Fisherman's 


public at the Bear-garden is whathas | 


lately obtained very much among 
the men; but till last week we never 
heard of women being engaged that 
way, when two of the feminine gen- 
der appeared for the first time on the 
theatre of war at Hockley in the 
Hole, and maintained the battle with 
great valour for a long time, to the 
no small satisfaction of the specta- 
tors. The challenge and answer of 
these females being originals, we 
give them to our readers :— 

** IT Elizabeth Wilkinson, of Cler- 
kenwell, having hadsome words with 
Hannah Hyfield,and requiring satis- 
faction, do invite her to meet me on 
the stage, and box with me for three 
guineas, each woman holding half a 
erown in each hand, and the first 
woman that drops her money tc lose 
the battle.” 

“*T Hannah Hyfield, of Newgate- 
market, hearing of the resoluteness 
of Elizabeth Wilkinson, will not fail, 
willing, to give her more blows 
than words, desiring home blows,and 





from her no favour.” Their habits on | 


this occasion were close jackets, | 


short petticoats, Holland drawers, 
white stockings, and pumps. 

The recent amusemeuts afforded 
by riding asses as ponies, and racing 
on them, although strong efforts of 
modern sagacity, were anticipated 
by our forefathers. An _ ass-race 
attracted vast crowds of people to 
May-fair in 1736, where there was 
doubtlessly much good betting. 

One of the most extraordinary 
events upoh record in the history of 


the stage occurred in 1749, when the | 
Duke of Montague, in concert with | 


some other wits, determined to make 
trial of the credulity of the public, 
in order to ascertain how far it 
would extend: in the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose they inserted 
several most absurd and rediculous | 
advertisements in the newspapers, | 
one of which announced, that on 
Monday the 16th of January. a man 
would enter a common wine- bottle 
on the stage, and sing in it. Con- 
trary to all probable calculation, the 
little Theatre in the Haymarket re- 
ceived an overflowing audience, who 
waited without music, and with ex- | 
emplary patience, till eight o’clock. 
At that hour the usual testimonies 
of discontentappeared, to the terror 





Rebellion 


of the proprictors of the house. And 
the contrivers of the scheme being 
now totally ata ioss how to dismiss 
their dupes, a person was at length 
deputed to offer the return of the ad- 
mission money. At the same moment 
another unfortunately added, that 
the conjuror would enter a pint bot- 
tle for double prices. The riot then 
became general, and some injury 
occurred to the ladies’ dresses and 
the gentlemen’s wigs in effecting their 
escape from the theatre. A party 
who were determined on mischief 
remained, and proceeded to demo- 
lish the boxes, benches, scenes, ke. 
&e. which they carried into the street, 
and burnt before the guards arrived 
to prevent it. 


THE FISHERMAN’S REBELLION, 


(Continued from Page 417. 

On the next morning, similar 
scenes of confusion took place ; but 
the people were highly gratified on ob- 
serving,that fruit was sold inimmense 
quantities in the market, without 
gabella, and that the weight of the 
loaf was increased from twenty-two 
to thirty-two ounces. The viceroy 
sent a deputation to wait on Mas’ 
Aniello, informing bim that all he 
had asked was granted. This de- 
claration came too late; the people 
had discovered their strength, and 
now insisted on a renewal of all the 
privileges granted to them by the 
Emperor Charles V.; they even de- 
manded that the castle of Sant Elmo, 
should be given into their hands, 
His Excellency sent another de- 
putation, composed of the chief of 
the Neapolitan nobility, but to thesc 
the people returned a similar an- 
swer, still insisting ona renewal of 
their privilges; especially demand- 
ing, that in future no gabella should 
be levied, without the consent of the 
representative of the city, and the 
concurrence and approbation of the 
Church of Rome. 

The viceroy having failed in all 
his measures hitherto, now had re- 
course to superstition for help. He 
gave the archbishop directions to ad- 
minister the Sacrament in all the 
churches, and to exhibit the miracu- 
lous blood, and the sacred head of 
the glorivus Protector of Naples, 
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San Gennaro: but this also failed of 
eflect, for the people immediately ex- 
pressel their conviction that San 
Gennaro was for then—“ he is on 
our side !” was the cry. 

The persons of greatest weight, af- 


ter Mas’ Aniello, were the bandit | 


Perrone, before-mentioned, and an 


old priest, named Giulio Genovino, | 


who had been the representative of 
the people, in the time of the Duca 
Ossuno, and who had long been their 
sturdy defender, and a sufferer in 
their cause. These two drew up a 
list of more than sixty persons, who 
had derived a profit from farming the 


gahella, and the multitude had orders | 


to proceed against them, to burn or 
destroy every thing which they pos- 
sessed, buton no account to appro- 
priate to their own use any thing 
which might be found. Several of the 
mob were very promptly executed for 
disobeying their orders,in the last par- 
ticular; and now those who had been 
unmerciful and grasping in their ex- 
actions,“had their blood lavished like 
water,as a punishment for their ava- 
rice and cruelty.” Mas’ Aniello now 


gave orders, that every person who | 


had arms or ammunition, should de- 
liver them up for the defence of the 
city : by this means, a great number 
of carbines, musquets, and arque- 
buses, were obtained. In the house 
of a Genevese army contractor, they 
found 4000 musquets; and from the 
house of a merchant, they took nine 
pieces of cannon; nine others they 
took from two armed vessels; and all 
these they planted at the entrances 
of the principal streets of the city. 

In the evening, the archbishop 
had again recourse to processions ; 
but Mas’ Aniello told him, that, al- 
though he was very grateful to him 


fur the holy trouble which he took, | 


he must beg that, for the future, the 


priest should be kept within doors ; | 


as, otherwise, those vencrable men 


might meet with very unpleasant | 


accidents, in the present disorderly 
condition of the people. At the same 


time, he would be most happy, he | 
said, that they should continue their | 


prayers 


and supplications for the | 


peace and happiness of the city, in | 


their respective sanctuaries. The 
archbishop thought it would be well 


fo comply with such reasunable ad- 


for the use of the King. 
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vice; and accordingly prayers were 
put up inthe churches from that time, 
until the period of Mas’ Anicllo’s 
death. The next day, the same con- 
fusion prevailed; but one thing de- 
serves particular remark: in the 
house of one of those persons, who 
had become obnoxious to public re- 
sentment, two little barrels of sequins 
were found; these the mob imme- 
diately deposited in the royal bank, 
It chanced, 
that the original charter of two of 
the most important privileges, grant- 
ed to the city of Naples by Charles 
and Ferdinand, fell into their hands ; 
these they sent to the Castel Nuovo, 
in order that they might be signed 
and acknowledged by the viceroy; 
but when, after waiting patiently for 
some hours, they saw no symptoms 
of compliance, and had even reason 
to fear that they should not recover 
the charters themselves,they resolved 
to obtain possession of the Torre del 
Campanile, a place of some strength, 
defended by about sixty Spanish 
soldiers, and also of the Church of 
San Lorenzo, in which the archives 
of the city were deposited. About 
ten thousand persons instantly em- 
ployed themselves in these under- 
takings: they soon compelled the 
soldiers to capitulate; and with the 
two places they obtained about 
eighteen pieces of cannon, whica 
were distributed by Mas’ Aniello, so 
as to defend his party, in the most 
important points: he then ordered 
the prisoners to be well fed, and set 
at liberty. 

It was observed that, among the 
most active of the combatants, and 
in the most awful scenes of destruc- 
tion, many women, and even chil- 
dren, appeared; of whom some 
fought in the ranks, and others sup- 
plied the men with ammunition. 

The viceroy was shut up in the 
castic, without provisions. A fe- 
lucca, which he sent to the opposite 
coast for supplies, fell into the hands 
of the people; and he was thus re- 
duced to a state of utter weakness 
and despair. He was, consequently, 
obliged to put the charter of the 
privilege granted by Charles V. ac- 
companied with a promise, written 
in his own hand, to observe every 
article which it contained, into the 
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hands of the archbishop, who was 
dispatched to the Piazza del Mer- 
cato, to treat with the people. When 
the archbishop read this instrument, 
and the annexed promise, a senti- 
ment of joy diflused itself among the 
people; but it soon gave place to 
distrust and suspicion. With loud 
cries they reviled and threatened 
the sacred ambassador for endea- 
vouring to deceive them, with a fal- 
sified copy of the charter. His Emi- 


The Fisherman's Rebellion. 








| overpowered and disarmed; and the 


nence finding himself in danger, ad- | 


dressed himself, with great aflability, 
to Mas’ Anicllo, requesting to know 
the cause of this sudden disturb- 
ance? Mas’ Aniello replied, “ They 


say your Eminence wishes to be- | 


tray us; but I, who know your Emi- 
nence’s virtues, will believe no such 


thing, but will defend you against | 


their fury, at the expense of my life; 
therefore do not fear!” It was soon 
agreed that the archbishop should 
deliver the documents into the hands 
of some person of the popular party, 
who was capable of judging of their 
authenticity. The priest,Giulio Ge- 
novino, was the one fixed upon; the 


examination, which lasted all night, | 


was carried on in the presence of 
the archbishop, Mas’ Anicllo, and 
several others; and in the morning 
the papers were declared to be valid. 
But the people, however glad to re- 
ceive the charter, were still distru st- 
ful, and would place no faith in the 
promises of the viceroy. They were, 
moreover, in great wrath, respecting 
a certain passage in his declaration, 
in which he assured them, he would 
procure his majesty’s pardon, for 
the acts of rebediion which they had 
committed. ‘* We have been guilty 
of no rebellion,” cried they ; “* we 
are all most faithful vassals of the 
king; we have risen ouly to obtain 
the privileges which were granted 
to us by his majesty’s glorious pre- 


people remained undisputed mas. 
ters of the metropolis. About noon, 
Mas’ Aniello issued an order, that 
wherever the portraits of the King 
and Queen of Spain were found, 
they should be put out of the win. 
dows of the house, under rich cano. 
pies, and that the arms of the people 
should be piled beneath them, 
Another negociation was begun 
the next day, by the archbishop, in 
the Church del Carmine ; but it was 
interrupted in a very tragiecal man- 
ner. More than live hundred banditti, 
who had been collected together by 
Perrone,Mas’ Aniello’s associate, en- 
tered the city by the gate del Car. 
mine, saying they had come for the 
service of the people: they were 
well mounted and armed. The 
shrewd and active Mas’ Aniello was 
not Jong in making important dis- 
coveries: Perrone was found to bea 
traitor, and in fact seven arquebusses 
were fired at Mas’ Anielio, while be 
was conversing with Perrone upon 
the best method of disposing of the 
troops, although he was then stand- 
ing on sacred ground, and in the 
midst of ten thousand people ; * but,” 
says my author, ‘the was not wound- 
ed, and some balis which struck on 
the bosom of his shirt, fell to the 
ground, without doing him any harm; 
which circumstance was considered 
as a miracle performed in his favour 
by the Madonna del Carmine, whose 
portrait hang at his breast.” The 
people immediately attacked those 
traitors, and a dreadtul slaughter 
ensucd ; their blood flowed in streams 


| before the grand altar,in the sacristy, 
| and atthe very feet of the archbishop. 


decessors, Charles and Ferdinand.” 


The archbishop, seeing that the 
hour of pacification had not yet ar- 
rived, retired to his palace, and the 
people, considering themselves in- 
sulted and betrayed, determined to 
proceed to extremities. On the 
same day, some considerable bodies 
of Spanish and German troops 
marched upon the city, from the 
neighbouring garrisons, but were all 





Perrone was taken alive by Mas’ 
Aniello ; and on being put to the 
torture, he confessed that he, and 
his troop. had been employed by the 
Duke of Mattaloni to kill, not only 
the fisherman and his associates, but 
also, bya mine which was already 
dug, and charged with twenty-eight 
barrels of gunpowder, to blow upall 
that part of the city, and even the 
Convent del Carmine, under which 
building there was another mine well 
supplied. For this massacre and de- 
struction, when accomplished, he 
was to receive the sum of 15,000 
scudi; a promissory note for that 
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the deadly wrath of the populace. 


amoont, given by. the duke, was 
found ov his person. After this con- 
fession, he and his brother were be- 
headed ; and their heads, stuck upon 
poles, were exhibited in the market- 
place. 

Among the banditti taken alive, 
was one who, on being led out to 
execution, offered, on condition that 
his life was spared, to reveal plots 
of still greater horror and magnitude 
than those which had been confessed. 
The condition was agreed to, and he 
disclosed that,on the following night, 
numerous troops of horse were to 
have come and joined the five hun- 
dred banditti already mentioned, 
and by their united operations, not 
only the above mines were to have 
been fired, but also others of, enor- 
mous extent, (under the Piazza del 
Mercato), which contained in the 


The Fisherman's Rebellioa. 


{ 


whole above fifteen thousand Ibs. of | 


powder. 
was fired at tre ore di notte ; when 
the greatest number of the people 
would be assembled together, accord- 
ing to the orders of Mas’ Aniello, 


to guard against any nocturnal as- | 


sault. “ If,” says my author, with 


The moment of explosion | 


admirable sang froid, ** this scheme ! 


had succeeded, about a hundred and 
fifty thousand persons, men, women, 


} 


and children, would have been blown | 


into the air, besides the numerous 
edifices, sacred and profane, situated 
thereabout.” Mas’ Aniello  imme- 
diately ordered that the places should 
be explored ; the plan, he said, was 
too infernal for conception ; but all 
that had been asserted was verified 


by the search.From another bandit it | 


was learned, that the reservoirs and 


canals, which supplied the most po- | 


palous part of the city with water, 
were to be poisoned ; and, on ex- 
amination, some of them were found 
to be already vitiated. 

The horrm) rage, and the dreadful 
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They broke its ponderous doors to 
splinters, and, rushing in, souyht in 
every corner for the object of their 
hate. The duke, however, had the 
good fortune to escape out of. the 
convent; he hurried through the 
city inthe dress of a Capuchin Friar; 
got to one of the barriers, where a 
swift steed awaited him, aad vault- 
ing into the saddle, galloped off 
with the utinost speed towards Be- 
nevento. <A crael fate, however, 
awaited his brother, who had taken 
refuge in the monastery of Santa 
Maria della Nova: he fell into the 
hands of the people, and was dragged 
to Piazza delCeriglio; all his prayers 
fur mercy, and all his offers of im- 
mense sums for the ransom of his 
life, were disregarded: a young 
butcher cut off his head with a large 
knife. 

The people, suspecting the viceroy 
to have been deeply engaged in those 
plots, determined to treat him with- 
out any ceremony: he was already: 
deprived of provision; they now 
cut off the aqueducts, which supplied 
the castle with water. His Excel- 
lency, in this terrible situation,wrote 
a letter to the archbishop, begging 
him to treat again with the people,. 
and to say, that he (the viceroy) so- 
lemnly swore to deliver up every 
one of the conspirators that might 
fall into his hands : but this asser- 
tion did not entirely remove the 
suspicions of the people. Mas’ 
Aniello now became more than ever 
the object of popular adorafion; 
he had but to give orders,and thou- 
sands rushed to obey them: he di- 
rected that the whole city should re- 
main under arms to prevent a. sur- 
prise from the banditti,who had join- 


| ed themselves with someSpanish and 


thirst for revenge, occasioned by the | 


discovery of these plots, may be 
mnagined. The people ran like fa- 
nes to revenge themselves on their 
enemies, and retaliated on them with 
atemorseless and indiscriminating 
barbarity. The Duke of Mattaloni 
had taken refuge in the church of 
Sant Efremo ; bat no place, however 
oly, could give sanctuary to such 
aucnemy, or arrest for a moment 


} 


German troops; and he used every 
precaution which the most consum- 
nate talent and prudence could have 
suggested, He proclaimed the Duke 
of MattiJhoni a traitor to his king 
and couutry; and offered a reward 
of 30,000 seudi to any person who 
should produce him, dead or alive: 
and then, dispatching thousands of 
desperate characters, among whom 
was one of his brothers, in search of 
their intended victim, the duke, he 
concluded the important business of 
this day. 
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PERSIA, IN 1599. 
Ix a MS. account of Sir Anthony 


Sherley’s travels, written by Man- 
waring, who accompanied him, and 
quoted in the Retrospective Review, 
we are furnished with a curious ac- 
count of Peria as it existed upwards 
of two centuries ago. The same 


Persia, in 1599. 





advice the 
undertakea. 


whose 
been 


enterprize had 


aad 
It seems, that 


; some expectation had been formed 
| of the exploits of this small band of 


' inclination of the 


review gives the following account | 


of Sir Anthony, and the purposes 
which led bim to undertake this 
journey :— 

“ Sir Anthony Sherley was the 
second son of Sir Thomas Sherley, 
of Wiston, in Sussex, and was born 
in 1565. 
bestowed ‘ those learnings which 
were fit for a gentleman’s ornament;’ 
and after having taken his degree at 
Oxford, he entered into the service 
of his sovereign, ‘in which he ran 
many courses of divers fortune, ac- 
cording to the condition of the wars.’ 
He first joined the English forces in 
Holland,* and was subsequently one 
of those gallant adventurers, who, in 
1596, went to annoy the Spaniards 
in their West India settlements. 
With a brave, but small, band of 
two hundred and eighty men, he 
took the town of St. Jago, of which 
he kept possession two days and 
nights, against three thousand Por- 
tuguese, in which service eighty of 
his nien were wounded. On his re- 
turn to England, Sir Anthony re- 
eéived the honour of knighthood. As 
the model of his civil life, Sir An- 
thiony selected Lis friend and patron 
the famous Earl of Kssex, who, in 
the true nobleness of his nature, 
gave him literally the best treasures 
of his mind in counselling him, 
his care and fortune to help him for- 
ward, 

“ Early in the year 1599, Sir An- 
thony Sherley left England with 
twenty-five followers, most of them 
gentlemen, for the purpose of joining 
tlie Duke of Ferrara in his wars 
the Pope ; but learning on bis ar- 
rival at Augusta, that the wars were 
terminated, he proceeded to Venice, 


| object of which was, 


| the king to unite with the 


On Sir Anthony his friends + 


and | 


gentlemen, and it suited neither the 
earl, nor Sir An- 
thony, that it should end in nothing, 
It was therefore concerted between 
them, that Sir Anthony should un- 
dertake a journey into Persia, the 
in the first 
place, to endeavour te prevail upon 
Christian 
princes against the Turks; or, if 
this should fail, to establish a com- 
mercial intercourse betwixt this 
country and the East; with these 
grand objects, Sir Anthony mixed 


; some private designs of his own for 


the improvement of his fortune.” 
Our tirst extract shall be from the 
chapter entitled —-“* Of our usage in 
Persia, and the entertainment we had 
there”: 
After we had entered the coun- 
trey some two or three miles, Sir 
Anthony called us all together ; and 
fallinge upon our knees, givinge 
thankes to God that we were come 
safely to our intended purpose, al- 
though we were sometime before 
past hope of our lives ; but that we 

had soe worthy a leader, which, 
the greatest of our extremities, never 
made anie showe of dispaire; but, 
with a gallant spirite, did incourage 
us not to take anie feare, for he 
would ingage his life for us. The 
first towne we came to was verie 
strongly situated, for we could not 
see anie house att all, but a place 
like unto agreate mountaine, where 
did issue out smoke in manie places, 
which were their houses, digged un- 
derneath the mountaine very strange- 
ly, to the number of some three hun- 


; dred dwelling houses ; the streetes 


with | 


and, from that place, communicated | 


his disappointment to the earl, by 


to mention, that Su 
lifford were created, 


* it may be worth while 
Anthony aad Sir Nicholas ( 
by the French King, knights of the order of St. 
Michuel; but Queen Llizabeth it 
that they should it without her leave, 
that she deprived them of it — 


| 
toon Oo bl 


accept 


ul > e Kings and Queens of fi . 


Sandford sGeneal, 


verie faire, and as even as a table, 
and on the tup of the mountayne 
greate holes were cute to give light 
to these streetes and houses : there 
we found great store of victuales of 
all sortes, aud the people verie cour- 
teouse and willinge to doe us anie 
service; there was alsoe a huncred 
souldiers lying there, for the Kinge 
hatha guard round about his coun- 
trey, at everye entrance ; they be all 
horsemen, and goe all in red, with 
| red turbans on their heads, and red 
feathers, with their bowes and a! 
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rewes, sword and targett, and their 
short pieces; these souldiers did 
use us verie respectfully, and tould 
us their Kinge would be overcome 
with joye when he did hear of our 
cominge; soc, after we had rested 
there one day'and a night, we did 
houlde on our journey towards Cas- 


Persie. 
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, to receive us with greate triamphes ; 


| 


beene, a famose cittie, and of greate | 


antiquitie. We passed by manic 
townes, but none of anie account, 
and the further we went, the morc 
kinder the people were; in everye 
village where we did lodge, the cheele 
men would come and present us with 
one commodiiie or other every night 
and happie was he who could have 
the best house to lodge us; likewise 
their women would come and wel- 
come us, Which we thought a greate 
wonder, in regard we had not the 
speech of anic woman for a longe 
tine before. In our way to Casbeene 


we did see a most miraculous piece | 


of work, wrought by this Kinge that 
now is; for, in some partes of the 
kingdome, water is verrie scarce, 
and this hinge, with the multitude 
of men, hath wrought a vale twenty 
dayes journey from a river, and so 
hath brought water enough into the 
countrey ; it was wrought soe, that 
within everic three-score yards it 
isopen to the ayre; soe, passinge 
alonze the countrey, and beinge in 
safety, Sir Anthony sent 
our guide, accompanicd with an Eng- 
lish gentleman, whose name was 
John Ward, some four dayes journey 
before us to Cashbeene, in secrete to 
provide us of a lodginge, and to at- 
tend onr coming two or three miles 
from the cittie, somewhat late in the 
evening, and see to convey us to 
our lodginge without the knowledge 
of the cittizens, in regard we were 
unprovided with aparell and other 
necessaries, by reason of our lone 
travelles : yett they could not soe 
secretly worke their intended pur- 
poses, but it was made knowne both 
tothe Lord Steward of the Kinge’s 
house, and alsoe to the Governor of 
the eittie, who sent for them both, 
to know what he was that was 
coming to see their Kinge; they 


tould them the truth, but did not ac- 
quaint them the certaine daye of oure 
| cominge, which made both them and 
| the citizens greatly discontented, in 
legvdthey made create preparation 


Angelo, | 


my 


but, accordinge to our intention, we 
came in by night, and soe did disap- 
point them; the next day the Lord 
Steward came to our house, with 
a greate traine followinge him of 
vxallant gentlemen, and did salute 
Sir Anthony in this sorte:—* In my 
Kinge’s behalfe, who now is in the 
Tartarian wars, this small kindness 
I would intreat you accept, in re- 
gard to your longe and warie tra- 
vells ; andthat, you beinge strangers 
here in our countrey, it may be your 
supplies cannot be so suddenly ac- 
complished; therefore I would re- 
quest you to pardon me, if I do 
amiss in my offer;’ and, lainge 
twenty pounds in gould at Sir An- 
thony’s feet, tould him, ‘ this much 
you shall receive everie daye for 
your provision beside other commo- 
dities; this doe I of myselfe, untill 
we heare from our Kinge; who, I 
am sure,will treble it at his returne.” 
Sir Anthony accordinge to his prince- 
lv minde, turninge the money over 
with his foote, returned this answer: 
* Know this, brave Persiane, | come 
not a begginge to the Kinge, but 
hearinge of his greate fame and wor- 
thiness, thought I could not spend 
my time better than come to sce him, 
and kiss his hand, with the adven- 
ture of my body to second him in 
his princely warrs ;’ the Persiane, 
hearinge this answere, stept backe 
verie suddenlye, and, making a lowe 
congé, replied thus, ‘ Pardon me, 
brave stranger, for now I see thou 
art a Prince thyselfe, for soe it 
seemeth by thy princely answere.’ 
Sir Anthony, replyinge, sayd, * No, [ 
am the second sonne to an English 
knight, but T have bine trained up 
in martialaflaires, and well esteemed 
of in my prince’s court, and for this 
cause doe I come to doe thy Kinge 
the best oflice L can, if it please his 
highness to accept of me.’—* Lknowe 
King,’ sayd the Persian, * will 
highly esteeme of thy cominge, and 
think himselfe a happie man to re- 


| ceive so worthiec a persone into his 


courte:’ and soe saluting all one 


| after another, did take his leave. So 


soone as he was gone, the governor 
of the citie came with a gallant train 
of gentile men very well borsed to 


l attend him, being aman of a calant 


personae, wellspoken, and of good 
- 



























130 Persia, 
carriage; and gave Sir Anthony and 
all of us a verie kinde welcome, 
offeringe Sir Anthony all that he 
was worth to be at bis service: he 
thanked him verie kindly, but tould 
him he did hope to have no such 
occasion to use his offer: soe tor 
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that time be tooke his leave of us; | 


and that night the Lord Steward and 
Governor did send such a variety of 
presents to Sir Anthony, that it did 
make us Wonder att it, and soc they 
did everie daye, for they two did 
strive who. should use us best; soe 
after some five or six days rest wee 
were furnished with apparel and 
horses; and then the Lord Steward 
did invite Sir Anthony and all we of 
his companie to a greate banquette 
at the king’s pallace, which Sir An- 
thony did not refuse; when the 
Lord Steward did royally receive 
us, meetinge us halfe the way, at- 
tended with forty gentile men very 
well horsed; soe cominge to the 
paleace we did behould there a 
sumptuous spectacle, which was the 
palace gate beinge curiously sctt, 
wrought and garneshed with rich 
stones verie bright, the like I thinke 
the world cannot afford; the go- 
inge up unto the gatte was seven 
steppes, abought some halfe dozen 
yards brode of a verie stronge 
kinde of stone; so when wee were 


alighted from our horses and come | 


neere unto the gatte, the Lord 
Steward tould Sir Anthony that it 


was the fashion that those that did | 


enter into the gate, must kisse the 
first stepe, and especially strangers, 
but you shall be priveledged to doe 
as it shall please you ; Sir Anthony 
replied, in honour of the Sophie they 
kinge, I will doe this ; and soe he 
made a low obeysance, and in the 
like sorte did Mr. Robert Sherley 
his brother, but all we cid kisse the 
step, which did greatly rejoyce the 
Lord Steward and his companie ; 


' 


soe into the house we came, which ! 


was richly hanged in everie roome 
with gould carpets, and under foote 
with rich arras, but to tell the se- 
verall sorts of dishes we had there I 
eannot expresse, and everie dish 
trimmed with rice coloured of all 
kind of colours. We had alsoe the 
kinge’s musicke to attend us, both 


| 
| 


there and home or where we would | 


command them; there was alsoe at | trey ; 


that feast ten weomen verie gal. 
lantly apparelled, and veriec beauti. 
ful, which did dance accordinge to 
their counirey maner, and singe all 
the time we were feastinge. There 
we spent that daye, and att our re- 
turne to our house we were garded 
verie royally with all the citizens of 
worth, with the sound both of drume 
and trumpett; and in the like sort 
did the Governor feast us, and all 
men were willing to shewe us anic 
pleasure we would ; in the end there 
came a poste from the kinge, forth 
of Tartaria, with a proclamation 
written with the kinge’s own hand, 
which proclamation was proclaimed 
by a nobleman in Casbeene, and we 
were all seat for to hear it; this was 
the effect of it, that we should com- 
mand horse and man to be at ow 
service, upon paine of death to those 
that should not obey ;. moreover, if 
anie man did hold up his hand to 
oller the worst in our companie 
wrong, he should lose his head; 
which proclamation the citizenes did 
all embrace verie willingly, and thus 
I leave awhile to treat of our enter- 
tainment. Now will I speake of by 
what means this king came to his 
crowne—and then I will shewe you 
the maner of his coming from the 
warrs, and the entertainment he 
gave us. 

“* You shall understand that they 
have a lawe or custome in Persia, 
when the kinge doth dye, the eldest 
son that is to succced his father doth 
put out the eyes of his bretheren, be 
they never soe many of them, for 
feare they should winne any faver 
in the countrey and soe cowitt re- 
belione ; this kinge that nowe doth 
reign in Persia, whose name is Shahe 
Abbas, that is kinge Abbas, for this 
word Shahe is the Persian word for 
a kinge, he was the second, who, 
when he heard his father was dead, 
presently fled from the countrey into 
Cordea, and sometimes he lived on 
the frontiers or borders of Persia, 
havinge to the number of one thou- 
sand men with him. His eldest bro- 
ther beinge crowned kinge, sent 
maoie flatteringe letters unto him, 
that if he would come and submitt 
himselfe unto him he should live and 
enjoy his eyesight, and that he should 
have greate command in the coun- 
but he would not trast the 
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uli. 


kinge, but did continue his course as 
he did before, and his companie in- 
There was alsoc a 


powre he was of, they altered their 
mindes and met him on their knees, 
receiving him with greate triumphts, 


e to creased daylie. 
e all nobleman which was verie neere un- | and the next day be was proclaimed 
here tu the kinge, who senta letter pri- | kinge in Ispahanne and crowned 
 Fe~ vately unto this kinge Abbas, that | some two dayes after with greate 
ded if he would give him sucha dukedom | joye : after he was crowned this no- 
Ss of which was the greatest command in | bleman, which was the death of his 
ume all the kingdome of Persia, thatthen | brother, came to the kinge and de- 
Sort he would cause the kinge his brother | manded his dukedem, which the 
tall to be put to death, and thatheshould | king promised him; the kinge an- 
nic be made kinge ; whereupon he re- | sweared him, thou art worthie of it ; 
vere turned this answeare, which was, | so biddinge him kneele did create 
orth thatif he would be the death of so | him duke and_placed him next anto 
“ion lovinge a master as the kinge his | himselfe, and then was he the great- 
ind, brother was to him, he could be well ' est man in Persia next unto the 
ned contented ta lose his brother to | kinge. The nextday after, the kinge 
we succeede him in the kingdome, and | and lords sitting in counsel], the 
was that he should be made for his | kinge demanded this question, what 
om- labore the greatest duke in Per- | was he worthie to receive, that hav- 
oul sia; and soe he did signe his let- ing a lovinge master, yea one that 
Ose ter with his blood, for that is the | loved him better than himselfe, and 
vu fashion when they doc,ingage them- | yett was the canse of his death? It 
| to selves one to the other ; this noble- | isthe fashion of the countrey, that 
hie man received this letter, with greate | when the kinge doth aske a question 
ud ; joye, and did put in practise how to | the beste man in the place, next to 
Hid end the dayes of his deare lord and | the kinge must give the answere; 
hus master, who loved him beyoud all | sue this new made duke, being then 
er. measure,asmysclfe have heard many | in presents, after long pause, verie 
by Persians reperte; yet was not that | unwillinge gave answeare that such 
his kinge beloved of his subjects : well, | a servant was worthie of great pun- 
ou this was his plott ; he did give the ishment;—then the kinge standing 
ihe kinge’s barber a greate reward to | up suddenly drew his sword and said, 
he ett his throat when he did shave |‘ Villan that thouart,thou shalt have 
him, which thing when itwas per- | thy desert ;’ and soe cut off hishead 
ey formed this nobleman fled immedi- with his owne hands, and sayde, 
1a, ately to his newe master, who im- , ‘ Thou that didst betray soe loving a 
st braced him friendly. ‘The countrey | master, thou wouldst doce the like to 
th straight were up in armes, and half) me, therefore take thy desert;’ and 
he adozen kinges were proclaimed ; | soe caused bis carcase to be throwne 
or some brothers that were blinde and | intothe feelds forthe crowes to feed, 
er some uncles that were blind alsve, | and thus muchin breefe concerninge 
e- forthe people did accordinge as their | the maner of his cominge to the 
th affections were; but this kinge Abbas | crowune. 
he came with his powre that he had lo be continued.) 
Is and laide seige to Casbeenc, for be- . - 
or couse the citizenes would not receive : 
°, him, but in a fewe dayes he gatte it, LOCAL TOPOGRAPEY. 
i, and put most of them tothe sworde Trent concluded.—Ins the hamlet of 
lo because they did withstande him; soe | Adbeer was formerly a chapel dedi- 
nt hisforees increased every day and he | cated to the Virgin Mary, and be- 
a marched towards Ispahanne, which | longing tothe mother charch; but it 
i° is the chiefest cittic in the king- | was demolished in the time of the 
o dome, some ten dayes’ journey from | great rebellion. 
it Casbeene, conqneringe the countrey, In ancient times there were two 
', but they came to him in mu!titudes | hamlets of this name, vies. Nether- 
t to increase his powre, The lords of | Adbeer and Over-Adbeer. or, as they 
| the counsell gathered a greate armie | are written in Domesday-book, Etes- 
d together, thinkinge to encounter him, | berie and Ette’bere: they are thus 





but when they understeode what 


| surveyed :— 
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* Drogo holds of the Karl (Mor- 
ton) in Etesberie three virgates of 
land, Alwi held them in the time of 
King Edward, The arable is halfa 
carucate, and there are with it three 
cottagers. There are six acres of 
meadow, and ten acres of wood. It 
was and is worth ten shillings. 

** Siward (a thane) holdsEttebere. 
The same held it in the time of King 
Edward, and gelded for one hide. 


pograpni. 


The arable is one carucate and a | 


half, and there are on it two villanes 
and three cottagers. There are six 
acres of meadow, and one furlong of 


wood in length and breadth. It was | 


formerly and is now worth twenty 
shillings.” 

The abbess of Studley, in Oxford- 
shire, had a yearly pension of six 
marks from the manor of Trent. 

The living is a rectory, in the 
deanery of Marston, valued, in 1292, 
at thirty marks, The advowson was 
formerly in the family of the Storks, 
one of which family having bequeath- 
ed it toa religious house.it was seized 
by Henry VILL. at the dissolution of 
the monasteries, and continued in 
the crown till a grant was made of 
it, by James I. to Sir Henry Fowkes, 
Bart. Of him it was purchased by 
Corpus-Christi College, Oxford. 

The charch, which is dedicated to 
St. Andrew, is a strong well-built 
Gothic edifice, consisting of a nave, 
north aisle, and porch, the latter 
large and lofty. At the south east 
corner, between the porch and chan- 
cel, is a tower, 59 fect high, with a 
well proportioned hexagon spire, of 
35 feet, besides the iron and wea- 
ther-cock, which is six feet above it. 
The pinnacles, which stood orizi- 
nally at each corner of the tower, 
are destroyed. 

The chancel appears to have been 
built since the church, it being con- 
siderably higher, and covered with 
stone tile. It is wainscotted round 
as high as the windows, which are 
live in number, and of crown glass. 
The Rev. Barnabas Smith, rector of 
this parish, at his own expence, alt- 
ered the seats, glazed the windows, 


and floored the whole area within the | 
! 


rails with a beautiful stone, richly 


veined, from Longbarton, near Sher- | 
1 +, and the re ith Portland- | 
ornhe, an ic rest with ortiand- 


stone, ornamented with little square 


, dots of the furmer. He moreover 
| presented the parish with a service 
of communion-plate, consisting oi a 
flaggon, a chalice, and patine, and a 
| dish forreceiving the oblations—all 
| plain silver, but neat and handsome, 

On the south side of the church is 
an aisle, about 12 fect square, which 
belongs to Hienry Seymour, Esq. Ty 

this aisle is a spacious vault, dormer. 
| ly the burying-place of the Youngs. 

On the north side of the chureh is 

an aisle, which formerly beloaged to 
the Gerard and the Wyndbam fami- 
lies. ‘The entrance into it is through 
a very curious arch, the bend of 
| which is painted aii over with laurel 
branches and leaves, among which 
‘are forty armorial shields, represent- 
ing the alliances of the families of 
Coker and Gerard. 

The screen which separates the 
body of the church from the chancel 
has the appearance of great anti- 
quity. The lower part is wainscot, 
from which go ballustrades, tapering 
upwards, and branching out at top 
into elliptic arches, embellished with 


i earved work, very light and airy, 


Over it was formerly a rood lott, part 
of which is still remaining, neatly 
carved and painted. Beneath it are 
the remaius of a border of extremely 
rich work, divided by narrow slips 
of timber into four carved, 
painted, and gilded in the most beau- 
tiful manner. ‘This, and the screen 
to the chancel, are evidently of a dif- 
ferent stile from the vest of the 
church, and were probably orna- 
ments of some part of the abbey- 
church of Glasioabury, 

At entering the church, on the left, 
is a picce of antiquity, which escaped 
the zeal of our reformers, viz. the 
carved upon the front 
boards of the seats, ia protuberant 
letters, but ina very rude and coarse 
manner. Oa the two opposite seats 
are the crown of thorns, ladder, nails, 
&c. and the letters J. HLS. 

In the north aisle are two statues, 
in stone, lying at full length, under 
two arches, in the north wall, which 
appear to have beea moved hither 
from some other place, probably 
from the opposite wall, when the 
aisle was built, and the communica- 
tion made between the church bya 
large arch, for they are certainly 
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niuch older than the aisle. The one 
isin armour from head to foot, with 
his hands joined on his breast, and 


Local Topography. 


legs strait; the other is in much the |} 


same posture, but a different habit, 
having a military belt and sword 
hanging from it, The taperness of 
the fingers, the remarkabie slender- 
ness of the wrists and ancies, the 


garments hanging down in folds to 


ihe feet, which are very smail, a hood 
thrown over the head, and drawn to- 
gether under the throat, with the re- 
semblance of a mantle falling on 


the shoulders, and the whole figure | 


being at least a foot shorter than the 
other, give it altogether the appear- 
anec ofa temale. The fect of each 
reston a dog, which is part of the 
Gerard arms. 


The pulpit and reading-desk are of 


old wainscot, carved. Lach of them 
has a cushion and cloth made out of 
the whittle in which King Henry 
VII. was christened, being a crim- 
son brocade, flowered richly with 
cold and silver tissue, and blue silk. 

The singers’ gallery is between the 
chancel and the nave, and on the 
top are the royal arms, six feet by 
six, all cut out of one solid board, 
and well painted. Here are five 
doors, thirteen windows, and six 
pews; and several old helmeis, 
gauntlets, ke. 

On the south side of the chancel is 
anancicnt mural monument of stone, 
four feet by five. On the right and 
left of the tablet are tworound black 
columns, with Corinthian capitals, 
gilded. On one of them is the 
head of a negro; 
maa’s leg and foot cut off just above 
the knee, with a black leather buskin 
onit. The tablet is inscribed—** To 
the memory of Thomas Hussey, son 
aud heyre of Gyles Hussey, of Ed- 
nondsham, in the county of Dorset, 
Fisq. 
Robert Coker, of Mapowder, in the 
same county, sq. hath erected this. 
He dyed the 19th of March, in the 


age neere 32. 





i here he loath lye 

A pattern of trew pietye 
\t - 

hose exaipple none necde shame 
to follow; few cun bee the same, 
Yeare carce thirty-two he told 
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Bridget his wile, daughter of 


Against the west wall, at the end 
of the north aile, is an ancient hand- 
some mural monument of black and 
white marble, to the memory of Wil- 
liam Gerard, with this inscription— 
‘** Gulielmo Gerard, armigero, ex an- 
tiqua Gerardorum familia in agro 
Lancastriensi oriundo, monunentum 
hoc imposuit uxor ejus macistissima, 
lilia Christopheri Allen, equitis au- 
rati militis: obijt May 1, An®. Dom. 
1604, aetat vero suae 352. 

On another marble monument :— 
** Anna uxor Thomae Gerard, arm. 
filia Roberti Coker, ar obijt in partu 
Junii 25 An®. Dom, 1633, vixit annos 


| 29 diemg. 1”, Digna hac luce dui- 


on the other a! 


tuimore,nisi quod luce meliore digna. 
Vale! nos te co ordine quo natura 
jusserit sequemur. Mors mihi In- 
crum: Vivit post funera virtus. Re- 
liquit quing. filias superstites, viz. 
ilizabetham, Annam, Etheldredam, 
Amiam, & Franciscam, duas mort. 
& filium unicum.” 

Anne, the second daughter of this 
Thomas and Anne Gerard, marrying 
Colonel Wyndham, by her the es. 
tate came into his family. He was 
created a baronet by Charles IT. and 
died in the year 1676. His son, Sir 
Francis, lies in a vault made for him 
under the aisle, and against the mid- 
die of the north wall is an elegant 
monument of white marble, upon the 
tablet of which is the following in- 
scription: — 

** Here licth the body of Sir 
Francis Wyndham, Bart. (origi- 
nally descended from the aucient 
and hovourable family of the Wynd- 
hams, of Felbridge, in the county of 
Norfolk). In his younger years he 
applied himself to arms, and served 
king Charles I]. in the post of a 
captain of horse. But afterwards he 
served his country in several Parlia- 
ments, as a member for Ilchester, in 


| thiscounty. He married three wives ; 
his first was Elizabeth, daughter of 


| Sir Arthur Onslow, of Clanden, in 


| the county of Surrey, by whom he 
secre of our Lord 1630, and of his | 





had his only child, named Thomas, 
who dyed before him, leaving a 
son, now Sir Francis, anda daugh- 
ter, Frances, by his wife Luey, 
daughter of Richard Mead, of Lon- 
don, Esy. His second wite was 
listher, widow of Matthew Ingram, 
Gent.; and his last was dame tlen- 
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rietta, widow of Sir Richard Newdi- 
gate, Bart. and daughter of Thomas 
Wigington, of Ham, in the county of 
Surrey,Gent. who survived him. He 
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was the third son of Sir Francis | 


Wyndhan, of this place, who in con- 
sideration of his constant and faith- 
tul services to King Charles the First 
and Second, in quality of a lieute- 
nant-colonel of horse, but more par- 





— Siege of Auluuge. 


in the county of Lincoln, Nov. the 
2ist, 1692: chosen scholar of C.C.¢. 
Oxon, Aug. the 6th, 1709: nominated 
to the rectory of this parish, Oct. 26, 
1732: buried Feb. 9th, 1760. Also 


} Frances his wife, who departed this 


ticularly for his being instrumental | 


in preserving King Charles the Se 
cond, in his house here, after the an- 
fortunate battle of Worcester, till his 


retreat to France, was by him soon | 
after his restoration created a baro- | 


net, with a large pension to attend 
the henour, as a farther token of his 
royal favour. He had four brothers 
and five sisters. Gerard died un- 
married. Sir Thomas left only one 


daughter, Anne. Hugh died in Spain | 


unmarried (having by his vafour and 
conduct raised himself te the post of 
lieutenant-general of borse), and 
Edmund left no issue. Two of his 
sisters, Mary and Anne, died chil- 
dren. Elizabeth was married to 


| 
} 


Wm. Harbyn, of Newton, in this | 


county, Esq. Rachel, who was maid 
of honour to the Princess of Orange, 
and afterwards of the bedchamber to 


her when she was queen, died unmar- | 


ried; and Frances, who survived 
him, also died unmarried. 

** By the direction of Sir Francis 
Wyndham’s will, this monument was 
erected to his memory, by his execu- 
trix and relict, the Lady Henrietta 
Wyndham, and his executor, Wil- 
liam James, of Ightham, in the coun- 
ty of Kent, Esq. who married Anne, 
the sole daughter and heir of the 
abovementioned Sir Thomas Wynd- 
ham. On which account Sir Francis 
has eniailed his estate on the issue 
of the body of Anne James, in case 
of failure of his own (they taking the 
name of Wyndham additionally). 

* Sir Francis Wyndham diced 
March 22, 1715, aged 62 years.” 

The young Sir Francis mentioned 
in the inscription died about twelve 
years old, of the small pox, and his 
sister Frances, who married Henry 
Bromley, Esq. afterwards Lord 
Montfort, having no issue, the fami- 
ly is extinct. 

On a stone in the churchyard :— 
‘* Beneath lieth the body of the Rev. 
Mr. BarnabasSinyth,born at Panton, 


| range of hills into the 





life Dec. 26, 1765, in the 67th year 
of her age, in hopes of a joyful re. 
surrection: and what she was that 
day will shew.” 

On a tomb under the chaneel. 
window: “ Carolus Gardiner, S.T.B, 
C.C.C. Oxen. Quondam socias hu. 
jas ecclesia rector inductus 22 July, 
1729; obijt 26 Oct. 1732. Eeelesia 


Wellensis Canonicum factum, in 
ipso pene honoris aditu, mors occu- 
pavit.”” 


Mrs. Bridget Gardiner, relict of 
the Rev. Charles Gardiner, died and 
was buried in Oxford, in the year 
1772. She left to the parish of Trent 
one hundred pounds, directing the 
annual interest to be paid on Easter 
Sunday yearly, ard divided among 
six poor men and six poor women 
who do not receive alms, Shi like- 
wise left twenty pounds, the yearly 
profits whereof are directed to be 
laid ont in repairins and preserving 
the rails round ker husbaud’s grave. 


SIEGE OF KALUNGA. 


from Frazer's “ Himala Mountains "! 


Tue third division of the British 
invading army, under Major-General 
Gillespie, made the first movement, 
and commenced active operations 
with little delay. 

The gencral not having joined, the 
troops moved under the cotmmand 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Mawby, of his 
Majesty’s 53d regiment of foot, from 
Serhampore, whereto they had been 
previously ordered from Meeruth; 
and on the 22d of October cleared 
the Timlee pass, through the first 
Dhoon, and 
took up a position at Dayrah, the 
chief town in the valley, about five 
miles distant from the fort of Kalu- 
ga, or Nalapanee. 

This fort is situated on an insulated 
hill, about 5or 600 feet high, covered 
with jungle, and in most places very 
steep. The table-land on the top 
may be about three quarters of 4 
mile in length; and os the southern 
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and highest extremity of this bill was | 
Kalunga built. It was anirregular | 
fortification, following the form of | 
the ground, and at this time was | 
imperfect, the wall not having been | 
fully raised; but they were busily 
engaged in heightening and strength- | 
ening it. 

It was commanded by Bhulbudder | 
Sing, nephew of Ummr Siang; and 
he had vith him3 or 400 men, chiefly 
of the regular troops of Nepal. A 
letter was sent to this chief, summon- | 
ing him to surrender the fort. The 
manner in which he received this 
summons was charactcristic of the 
people, and gave foretaste of the 
steady coolness with which they de- 
fended the piace. The note was de- 
livered to him at midnight ; and he 
tore it, observing, that it was not | 
customary to receive or answer let- 
ters at such unseasonable hours ; 
but sent his salaam to the English 
sirdar, assuring him that he would 
soon pay him a visit ia his camp. 

On the next day Coloncl Mawby 
reconnoitered the place ; and having 
carried up two six-pounders and 
two howitzers on clephants, made an 
attempt to take the fort by assault; 
however, after firing a few rounds, | 
this was declared impracticable, and 
the party retreated. 

General Gillespie joined,and took 
the command of the army. 
place was again reconnoitered, and 
dispositions were imincdiately made 
for the assault: parties were em- 
ployed in preparing fascines and 
gabions for the crection of batteries; 
and two twelve-pounders, four five 
and a half inch howitzers, and four 
six-pounders, were carried up the 
kill on clephants. The table-land 
was taken without any resistauce on 
the part of the enemy ; and batteries 


for the above mentioned were ready | 


to open on the fort on the morning 
of the 3ist of October, at GUO yards 
distance, 

The sterming party was formed 


luto four columms, and a reserve :— | 


The first, under Colonel Carpenter, 
consisted of GIL officers and men. 

The second, under Captain Fast, 
of 363 ollicers and men. 

The third, under Major Kelly, of 
54! oflicers and men. 

The fourth, under Captain Camp- 
bell, of 283 officers and men. 
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The reserve, under Major Ludiow, 
of 939 officers and men. 

‘These were so disposed as to as- 
cend, at a given signal, (the firing of 
a guo,) from different points, and 


| thus distract the attertion of the 


enemy from attending too much to 


| any one point. 


The enemy had, on his side, taken 
what precautions his situation af- 
forded him the means of: the wail 
of the fort had been raised, though it 
was not then quite finished, so as to 


| render it difficult, if not impossible, 


to gain the top without ladders, even 
in the lowest part. Every point 
where the fort was approachable, or 
thought weak, was covered by stock- 
ades, formed of stones and stakes 
stuck in the ground—a species of 
fortification in which the Ghoorkhas 
are very highly skilled. Guns were 
placed where they could do most 
execution; and at a wicket left 
open, but cross barred, so as to ren- 
der entrance exceedingly diflicult, 
and which flanked a great part of 
the wall, a gun was placed, to enfi- 
lade the approach with showers of 


| grape. 


The batteries kept up a warm and 
weil-directed fire upon the fort ; but 
the execution was not equal to ex- 
pectation ; and this, perhaps, unit- 
ing with the eagerness of asanguine 
temper, induced General Gillespie 
to give the signal for the assault 
some hours sooner than was intend- 
ed; and which, probably, from being 


| unexpected, was not heard by either 


Major Kelly, Captain Campbell, or 
Captain ast. 

The column under Colonel Car- 
penter, and the reserve under Major 
Ludlow, then moved forward to the 
assault at nine o'clock, and carried 
the stockades surrounding the fort, 
putting to death, or driving in, the 
few of the enemy who occupied them. 
They pushed on to the walls,under a 
very heavy fire from the garrison, 
and suffering severcly in oflicers and 
men; the few that reached them 
called out for ladders, which were 
not at firstto be had. Lieutenant 
Lillis, of the pioneers, was shet, ap- 
plying the first ladder himsclf, at 
the head of the first division; and 
many were killed and wounded with 
him. The obstacles were found too 
ereat to overt so that, aftera 


‘ome; 
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long exposure, and a dreadful loss, ; we had hardly sustained any Joss, 
the brave troops were compelled to | Shells also had been thrown with 
fall back, under shelter of a village | great effect; and although theenemy 
in the rear, had attempted a sally on the 27th, 
The general, seeing this, and being | they were driven back with loss, by 
determined to surmount all diflicul- | showers of grape. The commander, 
ties, moved on from the batterics | Colonel Manly, satisfied that the 
with three fresh companies of the | breach was practicable, ordered a 
53d regiment, and reached a spot | storm. 
within thirty yards of the wicket; | The storming party was composed 
where, as he was cheering the men, | of all the grenadiers of the detach. 
waving his hat in one hand, and his | meut, with the Jight company and 
sword in the other, he received a | one battalion company of the 534, 
shot throngh the heart, and felldead | led by Major Ingleby of that regi. 
on the spot. } ment. They advanced to the breach, 
All the efforts of the officers were | and stood for two hours exposed to 
now insufficient to produce in the | a most tremendous fire from the gar- 
troops that euthusiastic courage | rison, which destroyed many ollicers 
which alone can triumph over such | and men; but after every exertion 
resistance; and Colonel Carpenter, | on the part of their officers, and the 
on whom the command devolved af- | fall of many, in leading and endea- 
ter the death of General Gillespie, | vouring to push them forward in 
directed our force to retreat. spite of the obstacles that were op- 
Both columns suffered much from | posed to them, without any success, 
the gun before spoken of, as placed | it was deemed expedient to ordera 
in the wicket ; when the reserve ad- | retreat, and the whole returned to 
vanced, and got within the line it | the batteries. 
defended, the first discharge brought Our soldiers advanced towards 
down the whole front line, killing | the breach with perfect self-posses- 
seven, and wounding eleven. Se- | sion and coolness: a few got to the 
veral persons penetratted to his very | crest, and fell there; the rest re- 
wicket, but, unsupported, could pro- — mained at a short distance, firing at 
duce no eflect. A very heavy fire | the garrison, and exposed to a very 
was kept up from the walls by the , destructive fire in return. 
garrison, and showers of arrows and No one turned to fly; but none 
of stones were discharged at the as- went onwards: they stood to be 
sailants; and many severe wounds | slaughtered. Their officers exposed 
were received from stones, which | themselves most gallantly and unre- 
they threw very dexterously; the | servedly. Lieutenant Harrington, 


women were seen occupied in throw- | of his majesty’s 53d, was killed on 
ing them, andundauntedly exposing | the breach, cheering and encourag- 
their persons. ing the men to follow; Lieutenant 


Our loss was severe: besides the | Luxford, of the horse artillery, hav- 
lamented general, four ollicers were | ing brought up a gun to the breach, 
killed and fifteen wounded, some | to destroy the defences of the enemy 
of whom subsequently died. Twenty | within, and drive them from their 
seven aon-commissioned officers and | quarters, received a shot through 
men were killed, and 213 wounded. | his body, of which he died; and be- 

After the repulse, the army lay | sides these, there were many officers 
inactive till the arrival of the bat- | wounded. By the official return, 
tering train from Delhi, which did | there were three ollicers killed, eight 
not take piace till the 24th of No- | wounded ;38 men killed, 440 wound- 
vember, and on the 25th active ope- | ed and missing: an awful number, 


rations were renewed. ' where the opponents did not equal 
By one o'clock of the 27th, the — these alone. 
batteries, which had been erected The fire from the batteries recom- 


within 300 yards of the wall, had | menced the next day, and shells 
effected a large and fully practicable | were again thrown, the effect of 
breach ; and although a warm fire | which was so dreadfal, trem the un- 
had been kept up by the besieged, | protected state of the garrison, and 
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from the demolished state ef the de- 
fences, that the few and faint survi 
vors, not excecding 70 in number, 
abandoned the place on the night of 
the 30th; and fighting their was 
through the chain of posts placed to 
intercept them, escaped with the 
loss of a few men, pursacd by Majo: 
Ludlow, with a party. 

At three o’clock that morning, 
Mejor Kelly entered, and took pos- 
session of the fort ; and there indeed 
the desperate courage and bloody 


resistance they had opposed tomeans | 


so overwhelming were mournfully 
and horribly apparent. The whole 
area of the fort was a slaughter- 
house, strewed with the bodies of the 
dead and the wounded, and thedis- 
severed limbs of those who had been 
torn to pieces by the bursting of the 
shells; those who yet lived piteously 
calling out for water of which they 
had noi tasted for days. 

The stench from the place was 
dreadfal: many of the bodies of 
those that had been early killed had 
been insufficiently interred ; and our 
officers found in the ruins the re- 
mains and the clothes of several 
thus incompletely covered, starting 
into view. One chief was thus found 
out, who had fallen in the first at- 
tempt, and had received this wretch- 
ed semisepulture. 

The bodies of 


several women, 
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30 comparatively large a force, must 
surely wring admiration from every 
voice, especially when the hortors 
of the latter portion of this time are 
considered—the dismal spectacle of 
their slaughtered comrades, the suf- 
ferings of their women and children 
thus immured with themselves, and 
the hopelessness of relief, which de- 
stroyed any other motive for the ob- 
stinate defence they made, than that 
resulting from a high sense ef duty, 
supported by unsubdued courage, 
This, and a generous spirit of cour- 
tesy towards their enemy, certainly 
marked the character of the garrison 
of Kalunga, during the period of its 
siege. 

Whatever the nature of theGhoork- 
has may have been found in othe: 
quarters, there was here no cruelty 
to wounded or to prisoners—no poi- 
soned arrows were used—no wells 
or waters were poisoned—no ranco- 
rous spirit of revenge seemed to ani- 
mate them; they fought us in fair 
conflict like men, and, in the inter- 
vals of actual combat, showed usa 
liberal courtesy worthy of a more 
enlightened people. 

So far from insulting the bodies of 





| the dead and wounded, they per- 


killed by shot or shells, were disco- | 
| 


vered ; 
and yet alive, by the same ruthiess 
engines, One woman, who had lost 
her leg, was found and sent to the 
hospital, where she recovered; a 
young child was picked ap, who had 
been shot by a musket ball through 
both his thighs, and who also per- 
fectly recovered; and there was also 
a fine boy ot only thre eor four years 
old, whose father, a soubahdar, had 
been killed, and who was left in the 
fort wheu it was evacuated; he was 
unhurt, and was taken care of. Up- 
wards of ninety dead bodies were 
burnt by ow troops, and 
about an equal number of wounded 
were sent to ihe hospital, and care- 
fully treated ; several prisoners also 
were taken. 


native 


The determined resolution of the | 


Small party which held this small 
post for more than a month, against 
VOL. = 


and even children mangled, | 


mitted them to lie untouched, till 
carried away, and none were strip- 
ped, as is too universally the case. 
The confidence they exhibited in the 
British officers was certainly flatter- 
ing: they solicited and obtained sur- 
gical aid; and on one occasion this 
gave rise to a singular and interest- 
ing scene: —W hile the batteries were 
playing, a man was perceived on the 
breach, advancing and waving his 
hand. The guns ceased firing fora 
while, and the man came into the 
batteries ; he proved to be a Ghoork- 
ha, whose lower jaw had been shat- 
tered by a cannon-shot, and who 
came thus frankly to solicit assist- 
ance from his enemy. 

ft is unnecessary to add, that it 
was instantly afforded. He reco- 
vered, and when discharged from the 
hospital, signified his desire to re- 
turn to his corps to combat us again— 
exhibiting thus, through the whole, 
a strong sense of the valuc of gene- 
rosity aud courtesy in warfare, and 
also of his duty to his country, sepa- 
ratiug completely in his own mind 


» 
s 
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private and national feelings from 
each other—and hisfrank confidence 
in the individuals of our nation, from 
the duty he owed his own, to fight 
against us collectively. 

The remaider of the garrison of 
Kalunga, with their commander, 
Bhulbudder Sing, to the number of 
about seventy, retired toa hill, some 
miles off, where they were joined by 
300 men, who had lingered in the 
neighbourhood for some days, en- 
dcavouring to throw themselves into 
the fort. 

Major Ludlow, with the force un- 
der hiscommand,amounting to about 
400 men, moved, on the afternoon of 
the Ist Dec. to attack and dislodge 
them; he came up with them, after a 
veryfatiguing march, about one in the 
morning of the 2d, on very difficult 
ground, on the hill where they had 
encamped for the night. They were 
on the alert; and the centinel chal- 
lenged our men, who rushed forward, 
and fell on them, and dispersed 


them with much loss. They fled, pur- | 


sued by our troops, to the summit 
of the hill, where it was found ne- 
cessary to desist,and collect our men. 

Had they halted here, the end de- 
sired would have been obtained ; but, 
flushed with success that had been 
so easy, the few headmost troops, in 
spite of the exertions of the ollicers 
to restrain them, still ran on to oc- 
cupy a farther and stronger stockade, 
known afterwards during the siege 
as the second stockade, and the line 
followed inlong disjointed succession; 
the consequence was, as might be 
expected, that the enemy, alarmed 
by the first firing, had sent strong 
reinforcements towards the point at- | 
tacked; and, by the time that the 
second stockade was endangered, 
these had nearly reached it. 

Jespaw Qaree, the officer in com- 
mand, saw the disordered state of 
our troops, and how few of them 
were together. He sallied out from | 
the flanks of the stockade, with no 
srreat numberof men,sword in hand— 
bore down the foremost troops, who | 
were running up the hill—put the | 
vest to flight, and pursued them | 
along the ridge which they had won | 
hefore. Reinforced by fresh troops, 
the enciny followed up the charge ; 


ideurmen, outeft breath and pa 
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nic-strack, "conld not be brought {o 
rally. 
Major Ludlow and the other of. 
ficers did all that was possible to 
| make a stand: three times, at ra- 
ther favourable points of ground, 
wasit attempted to rally the troops; 
but as often, the Ghoorkhas coming 
! up, they broke and fled ; and at Jast, 
at the point where the crest had first 


‘been gained, our men dispersed 
down the hill on both sides, the 
Ghoorkhas following and cutting 


them to picces 
The Ghooikbas were at this mo- 
ment swarming round the hill. The 
night was darkening around. The 
|}men were weary with their long 
}march and a six hours’ combat, and 
were exhausted by a want of water, 
which there had been no means of 
procuring for several hours. 
4 retreat could not have been at- 
tempted under more unfavourable 
circumstances. The moment that 
the enemy saw our troops quitting 
the hill, they rushed in on all sides, 
cutting down the loiterers. The 
' ground was so steep and broken, 
that it was impossible long to pre- 
serve order. Whilst descending a 
steep defile, the Ghoorkhas,knowing 
the ground, attacked a party in ad- 
vance, and thuscaught our people in 
a double fire ; then on all sides they 
broke in with their swords, cutting 
down the most unprotected. 
Lieutenant Thackeray, of the 26th 
native infantry, covered the retreat 
as well as it could be done, under 
the confounding circumstances of 
the darkness, and of the ground, till 
he and Ensign Wilson were killed, 
with many men ; and the rest were 
reduced to the necessity of shifting 
for themselves, in like manner as 
those they had been covering. The 
detachment, shattered down and 
worn out,reached camp on the morn- 
ing of the 28th. Many were missing, 
who lost their way in the confusion 
and darkness. Several oflicers were 


| killed ; others were sheltered in the 


houses ofthe natives, kindly treated, 
and conducted into camp within a 
few days. 

Our loss was severe; but it was 
not ascertained for several days, be- 
ing lessened greatly by the return 0! 


tracglers: at length it was reduced 











to four officers killed, live wounded, 
seventy-nine non-commissioned of- 


f FNO ; THE INDIAN W ARRIOR. 


the blow’s given, reveng’d is 
my love, 

Yes, yes, and to-morrow T die ; 
To morrow my sou! wings its journey 
. above, 
To Orra, to Orra, I fly! 


lis dene, 


Ye tribes, Oh, my brothers! you knew 
she had charms ! 

You knew, too, | made her my wife : 
Vet the fell villain came, tore the maid 
trom my arms ; 

But he tell !—Ves, he fell by my knite. 


Yet why did my hatchet so soon find his 
heart : 

, Or sealp'd was the white man by me: 

Why, why, Oh! Vil tell it, with rapture 


im rt, ‘ 
That Eno might come, love, to thee 


Yes, yes, aot to-morrow I go to my 
brid 
"Tis fix’d, ‘tis the Christian's decree! 
The fageots will blaze, but their joy Vl) 
leride, 
For, Orra, I come, 


love, to thee ! 


“Farewell! and for ever! tormentors, 
Tilery, 
My sinews to ashes may burn ; 
Yes, yes—but a groan, not 4 groan nor a 
sigh, 
Your tlames shall exact in returu 
‘Farewell! and forever! I go to my 
bride ! { 
Your tortures are pleasures tome,’ | 
My arm feli'd the tyrant, he struggled 
and died ! | 
But, Orra—I come, love, to thee! 


TO THE MEMORY OF MKS. JORDAN. 
“Tine maxime officii est, ut quisque mexime opis 
indigest, ita e) potissimam opitulari.” j 
Tull, | 


Iu-FATED woman! --and is this | 
The end of all thy earthly bliss, 
passing shadew’s shade 
Stretched on thy lone, deserted bed, 
hand to prop thy droopiug head 
"ye tie rot ale lee was y ; 





Sicue of Aalunga 





Po fry 
ant 


and 


ficers and privates killed, 
wounded and missing. 


; POETRY. 





"Mid strangers cast, without a friend, 
No child with pious care to tend 
Thy loneiy conch of death : 
Deserted in that dreary hour 
By every tie of kindred power 
‘To soothe thy parting breath. 


And when the last sad scene was o’er, 
Thy errors past—thy charms no more, 
All that remained of thee-- 
Where once the Idves and graces smiled, 
In polished art, or nature’s child, 
With witehing unity— 


Neglected lay in piteous guise, 

Nor tearse mbalmed, nor sorrowing sighs 
Breathed o’er thy pallid shade ; 

Che mother’s claims were al! lorgot, 

Nhe bond of love remember’d not, 
Thy tuneral rites unpaid. 


And were his ties so casily broken 
Though thou hast left him many a token, 
In memory of thee ? 
The gentle ring-dove and its mate 
Shame this cold apathy of state, 
By firmer amity. 


Amidst the whirl of stately noise, 
Where vain, delusive, tasteless joys 
Point the deriding finzer— 
The heart's best{chords, each tender stay, 
In the rank atmosphere decay 
Where Folly’s votarieslinger 


In busy Memory’s sacred cell 
Do uo fond recolicctions dwell 
To chafe the present hour— 
When thou, in Bushy’s leafy shade, 
With all but regal pomp array’d, 
Sat Jady of the bower ? 


Was there no faith withia that breas 
Which pillowed oft thy head to rest, 
Then of that rest bereave thee ? 
Cold asthe cell where thou reposes 
Must be the heart that breast encloses, 
Lhat loved,and then could leave thee. 


Let not the world’s hypocrisy 
Deriding scoff thy memory ; 
For many a titled name, 
Were the dark records in their breast 
Upon their blazoned arms expressed, 
A deeper dye might claim. 


Then tare thee well !- o’er thy lone bier 
Phe sister Graces, hovering near, 

A mourning chaplet finng ; 
And Pits as her tears crase 


Misdeds tram Mevrey'’s ed veliior- plac 
' 


thy 


wt sal reaniom s 


‘ 








CHARADES 


dio 


AND 


ANSWLEs. 


——_ 


By J. Tucker, of Cornworthy. 
A Dipthong find that’s oft in use, 
My first you'll easily produce ; 
A number that we all possess 
Transpose aright, my next you'll guess : 
if you these parts together pair 
You'll find my whole soars in the air. 


By 3, Sydenham,jun. of Poole. 
WHat more than beauty fair Diana 
orized, 


What Hercules for exercise devised, 
What lives too oft reluctantly recluse, 
What joy or sorrow freque ntly produce, 
Where heathen writers in their fables 


tell 
The spirits of the blest for ever dwell, 
What aterds Britannia from her Gallic 
And “ne, “through lite, her free-born 
SOUS Oppose : 
Join these initials, and you'll soon ex- 


lore 
What, Pron ou tad, you need not wish for | 
more. 


By S. W. N. near Wiveliscombe 
Brack, bh... first, when it ascends, 
It makes my whole turn round ; 
A name more common thau my vext, 
Is hardly to be found. 


REBUSES. 


By James Clarke, of Exeter. 


Maienant first! thou art the cause 
Of euvs in the breast ; 

Thy direful power o'er all mankind 
fs known in guilt to rest. 


The habitation of the blest 
My second will explain, 

Where thousands chaunt their Maker's 

praise 

In sweet angelic strain. 

Malicious next! how black thy deeds— 
‘Thou art ambition’s bane 

How happy those who ‘re firmly link’d 
By triendship’s sacred name 


Without my fourth how vain’s the wish 
For ever to attain 

Sueh bliss as God has promised 
To good and holy men 


Floating my next you'll often find 
Lhrough ocean's briny wave; 

It bears the seaman to the shore, 
And oft his life doth save. 

An instrument, young gents. will bring 
My next unto your mind ; 

It to my fifth is ot great use, 

As you will quickly find. 


| Next from your maps, ye bards of fame, 











A city you'll explore, 

Whose warlike deeds till'd wiih amaze 
The bravest men of yore. 

My next’s the time when a!! men rest, 
When Sol withdraws his rays, 

And we retire trom all our toils 
Till the succeeding day. 

My next, ye le arned bards of fame, 
san English city’s name, 

A place where trade did flourish once— 
it doth my last explain. 

Ingenious, wise, and learned youths, 
‘Vhere’ll unto you appear, 

When the initials are combined, 
* ‘Town in Dorsetshire, 


ANSWERS. 
By J. Tuff. of Charmouth, to J. Westcott’s 
Lnigma, inserted July 24, 
Our THovcrrs, 
doubt, : 
Are what, good Sir, you wrote about. 





’tis plain, beyond a 


By W. Bennett, of Plymouth Dock, to J. 
Clarke's Rebus, inserted August 28th. 
Or and cHarp, when joined, will show, 
A place where many fruit-trees grow. 

This rebus has also been 
mond, and J. Tuff, 
of Vitehead; J. J. 
Westcort, of Clist St 
more Cottage; R. 
Beedell, of Ottery. 


By F. L. to the Enigma by S. W. 
near ¥ iveliscombe, inserted Sep. oa, 


—— by D Os 
of Charmouth ; Dowtling, 
Shert, of Pothoctola i 
Ceorge; Rhoda, of tL An 
llodge, of Crediton, Any J 





| T orren see the grey Twiucat, 


\t morning and at eve ; 


Th’ Enigma, thus, is answered right 


{ tirmiy do believe. 


R. Hodge, of Crediton, and J. Tuff, of Char 


th, have also answeied th Laigma 


By C 
"Twas 


. to the Rebus, inserted Oct. Oth. 
Love that urged old Orpheas 
down 
To Pluto’s black domain ; 
Achilles was that Grecian’s name 
Who was by Paris slain; 


The Rainbow in the azure skies 


Predicts the falling shower ; 
A Kiss young Strephon gave his fair, 
Wien seated in the bower : 
The initials, Sir, | do combine, 
A songster’s name deservy; 
The warbling Larx’s melodious strain 
Re-echo to the sky. 
PD. Osmond and J Toll 
i thisrebt 


pot Charniouto, answer 





